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AUTHOR'S PREFACE 


This booklet owes its origin to a suggestion from the Ministry of Scientific 
Research and Cultural Affairs, Government of India, for a suitable small book 
introducing Indian bronzes to the public generally interested in them all over the 
world. Subsequently, the Ministry kindly allowed Dr. Mulk Raj Anand to bring it 
out as a pubhcation of Marg. 

An attempt has here been made to be as brief as possible without going 
into details either in historical introduction or in the treatment of the subject itself, 
yet taking care to give all the necessary facts pertaining to the beautiful art of metal 
work. The fascinating subject has been briefly presented, taking care to suggest 
the chief characte.ristics of sculptures in metal from different areas and of different 
periods an<| their iconography as also their mode of preparation. Great masterpieces 
have been specifically mentioned, and it is hoped that readers would some day try 
to see the originals for themselves. The select plates are an indication of the 
magnificent field to be covered. 

1 am grateful to Shri T. S. Krishnamurti, Deputy Secretary to the Government 
of India, to whom I owe the inspiration to write this book on behalf of the Ministry. 
To Dr. Mulk Raj Anand I am grateful for his arranging the publication of this book 
in a manner worthy of the subject by evincing personal interest, as also for several 
valuable suggestions offered by him. 

For the photographs illustrating this book, my thanks are due to the Depart¬ 
ment of Archaeology in India; the National Museum, New Delhi; the Government 
Museum, Madras; the Baroda Museum and Picture Gallery; the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, South Kensington; the Birminghan Museum; the Department of Archaeology, 
Pakistan; and the Museum for Volkerkunde, Berlin. 


C. SIVARAMAMURTI 


National Museum, 
New Delhi, 
December I, I960. 
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HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION 


To properly understand Indian bronzes against their historical background, 
it is necessary to indicate briefly the story of the dynasties, under whom they 
were produced. 

The earliest surviving objects of art in the Mauryan period are of the time 
of Asoka. None in metal is known. Asoka's vast empire, in the third century B.C., 
covered almost the whole of India. He had succeeded to the vast territory of his 
grandfather Chandragupta, which extended to the borders of the Chola Kingdom 
in the South, and overflowed into Herat, Kandahar, Kabul Valley and Baluchistan. 
And to these territories Asoka added others. 

The Indo-Greeks, from Parthia and Bactria, extended their power by succeeding 
the Mauryas in the north west for a couple of hunderd years. And, among other 
works, the beautiful Hippocetes found at Taxila is a fine specimen of Indo-Greek art. 

The Sungas and Satavahanas succeeded the Mauryas in the north, and in 
the south, in about 200 B.C. The Satavahanas in the South had a long reign of about 
four hundred years from 200 B.C. to 200 A.D. The Sungas were followed by tha 
Kanvas in the north in about a hundred years, and under these latter, the kingdom 
broke up. 

After an interval of time, about the second century A.D., the Kushanas, a 
foreign dynasty of kings which came from Central Asia, established themselves. 
Kanishka [120-162 A.D.J was the greatest of this dynasty: he had a large empire, 
mainly northern, including Afghanistan, Bactria, Kashgar, Khotan and Yarkand beyond 
the Punjab. 

About the same time, the Kshatrapas became dominant in Western India. 
And of this dynasty Rudradaman was conspicuous. 

In the fourth century, the Guptas came into power. Chandragupta I (320-330), 
through his marriage with Kumaradevi of the Lichchhavi clan, laid the foundations 
of the empire, which his son, Samudragupta (330-380 A.D.), built up by his vast 
conquests. From the fourth century A.D. to the sixth, the Guptas continued to 
rule the whole of northern India. They had powerful allies in the Vakatakas, who 


ruled in Central India and the Deccan, as successors of the Satavahanas. The 
Vakatakas patronised such magnificent works as the caves of Ajanta with their 
world famous paintings. 

After the groat wave of the Gupta empire, there was a brief reign of glory at the 
centre, of King Yasodharman, who defeated the Hunas. 

But, strictly, the real great king, in close succession to the Gupta age, is 
Harsh'avardhana, the son of Prabhakaravardhana. Harshavardhana (606-649 A.D.) 
not only combined the thrones of Thanesvar and Kanauj, as his sister came under his 
protection, but also had a powerful ally in Bhaskaravarman of Assam. 

Harshavardhana's great contemporary in the Deccan was Pulakesi II, (610-642 A.D.) 
the Western Chalukya King who drove back Harsha when he attempted to cross the 
Narmada in 620 A.D. 

Further south was the formidable contemporary, the Pallava King Narasimhavarman 
from Kanchi, who attacked and sacked Badami, the capital of Pulakesi. 

The seventh and eighth centuries A.D. saw the feuds of the Western Chalukyas of 
Badami (544-755 A.D.) and the Pallavas (325-897 A.D.) of Kanchi. 

In the eighth century, the Chalukyas lost their throne to the Rashtrakutas 
(750-973 A.D.), of whom Krishna is famous for the magnificent temple at Ellora. 

The Rashtrakuta dynasty was a very powe.'-ful one and had constant quarrels with 
the Cholas (846-1216 A.D.), who succeeded the Pallavas and the Eastern Chalukyas 
in eastern Andhra. 

After Harshavardhana, the dominant dynasty in the north was the Gurjara- 
Pratihara (756-1018 A.D.), of whom King Mihirabhoja (840-890 A.D.) was a 
great figure. 

The Gahadavalas followed in the wake of the Pratiharas during the eleventh century. 
The glory of Kashmir was in the eighth century, during the time of Muktapida 
Lalitaditya, who was responsible for building the town of Parihasapura and the famous 
Martanda temple. 

The Palas, who ruled in Bengal (750-1199 A.D.), for over four centuries, were greatly 
devoted to Buddhism. The great impetus gwen to art during their time is evident 
in the magnificent bronzes from Kurkihar and Nalanda. Dharmapala whose magnanimity 
accounts for the prosperity of the Buddhist seat of learning at Vikramasila, and his 
son and successor, Devapala, who was a great benefactor of the Buddhist establish¬ 
ment at the University of Nalanda, were patrons of learning and art. These two 
ruled approximately from 770 to 850 A.D. The latter's cooperation with the Sailendras 
of South East Asia, recorded in his copper plate. Is more than echoed in the bronzes 
of the period, showing mutual influences. 

The Eastern Ganges of Orissa had a long and continuous reign. The best known 
Kings of this dynasty were Anantavarmachodaganga (llth century) and Narasimha 
(13th century) who respectively built the temples at Puri and Konarak. 

The Chandelias and Chedis, in Central India, the Paramaras of Malwa, and the 
Maitrakas of Valabhi, are other dynasties of the medieval period. The Chandelias 
have given us the famous temples of Khajuraho of the tenth-eleventh centuries. 

The Rashtrakutas in the Deccan (750-973 A.D.) were overthrown by the Western 
Chalukyas, who ruled from Kalyanl. Amongst the kings of this line, Vikramaditya VI 
is well-known. 

The Pallavas of Kanchi (325-897 A.D.) were deeply art-minded. Mahendravarman 
(600-625 A.D.) was responsible for the introduction of rock-cut architecture in the 
South, early in the seventh century, and his son, Narasimhavarman (630-668 A.D.) 
beautified his sea port Mahabalipuram, as Mangalesa. the uncle of Pulakesi, beautified 
his city Badami. 

The Pallava King Rajasimha, and his queen Rangapataka, built the Kailasanatha 
temple. 

Similarly, the Western Chalukya King, Vikramaditya, and his queen, Trailokya- 



mahadevi built the Mallikarjuna temple at Pattadakal. The eighth century saw both 
these accomplishments. 

The Cholas (846-1216 A.D.) who succeeded the Pallavas in the middle of the ninth 
century, were indeed great patrons of Art. Vijayalaya established a small kingdom, 
which was greatly enlarged by successive sovereigns, all great temple builders. One 
of these covered the dance hall at the Chidambaram temple with gold. Rajaraja 
(985-1018 A.D.) who had created an empire by his wide conquests, was responsible 
for the Brihadisvara temple at Tanjavur in about 1000 A.D. His son, Rajendra Chola 
(1018-1035 A.D.) still further heightened the dynasty's power, extending his sway upto 
the Gangetic area. His mighty fleet was successful in crippling the power of the 
Sailendras in South East Asia. And he built the temple at Gangaikondacholapuram, 
the new capital established in honour of the Ganges he had brought home. 

Rajendra's grandson, Rajendrachola Kuiottunga (1071-1118 A.D.) combined the 
Eastern Chalukya and Chola thrones and was formidable. 

The power of the Cholas was finally eclipsed when the Pandya Jatavarman Sundara 
blazed forth in the thirteenth century A.D. 

The Western and the Eastern Chalukyas were succeeded in their respective areas, 
the former by the Hoysalas (1022-1342 A.D.) and the Yadavas (1187-1318 A.D.) and 
the latter by the Kakatiyas in about the twelfth century A.D. All of them were finally 
eclipsed by Malik Kafur, the General of Alauddin Khaiji, Sultan of Delhi, at the 
beginning of the fourteenth century A.D. 

The last great Hindu kingdom, that was established in the wake of this Mohammadan 
invasion, was that of Vijayanagara (1336-1565 A.D.). This continued from the middle 
of the fourteenth to about the beginning of the seventeenth century. The most 
remarkable king of this line was Krishnadevaraya (1509-1529 A.D.), whose portrait 
with his queens in bronze, adorns the temple at Tirupati. The Venetian traveller 
Domingo Paes, who visited India in 1509 A.D. during Krishnadevaraya's time, has left 
a glowing account of wealth and prosperity of the empire and the magnanimous 
spirit of the Emperor. Krishnadevaraya was responsible for the erection of many 
beautiful temples and for renovations of several others all over South India. The battle 
of Talikota tolled the knell of the Vijayanagara empire, though distant feudatory kings, 
like TIrumala Nayak, the ruler of Madurai, maintained their power even in the 
seventeenth century. 

MODE OF CASTING 

There are two modes of casting images in metal known and described—the hollow 
and the solid methods. One is known as ghana and the other as sushira. 

The process itself is described as madhuchchhishtavidhana, or the lost-wax mode.* 
Though the smaller images for household worship were always cast in solid m.ethod, 
the very large ones were usually cast according to the ho'low method. 

The method itself is described in the Silpasastra and there is a small chapter on it 
In the treatise f/ar;a;ara. A clear picture of casting images in metal is given by the 
Western Chalukya King, Somesvara, in his encyclopaedic work Abhi'ashitartha- 
c'nlntamani or Manasollasa. 

This is a living art today. It is p.-actised by rr jcat,;, metal workers, who have kept 
alive the ancient technique, both by preserving the texts relating to the mode of 
preparation, as also the contemplative hymns or chyanaJck .j which describe the forms 
of individual icons. 

The texts were carefully followed in the preparation of the icon, but, within the 
limitations of the description, the artisan took pains to show his skill and craftsmanship 
and produced masterpieces that have roused the admiration of generations of 
connoisseurs. 

The process is briefly this : The image is fashioned in bees’ wax, mixed with a few 

‘The French word for it is cire ce'-iuc. 



ingredients like frankincense, castor oil, lamp soot and camphor. All these are heated 
into a thick black solution, which is allowed to cool down. After a while, this soft 
malleable material is used for preparing the image. The wax figure is carefully 
fashioned and all the details worked on it before it is ready for casting. The image 
is covered with a coat of special fine clay secured from an ant hill and mixed with 
combustible material like paddy husk. In the first few coatings, the clay is applied 
in the form of a solution. This enables it to go into every crevice. Then heavier and 
heavier coating is added, till it finally becomes a regular lump. While thus preparing 
the mould, holes are arranged at convenient places to bring up the superfluous wax. 
After filling the hollow through special funnel-like openings added in clay The 
mould is then carefully dried in the shade, to avoid cracks. After a few days, it is 
ready for casting. It is then baked skilfully in a fierce fire, roused with bellows to blow 
up the flame sufficiently to run out the melted wax through the holes present in the 
mould. When the mould is ready, with all the wax run out of it, it is heated a little, 
while more molten metal, which is got ready for casting is poured into it. As already 
stated, the metal is mainly copper, with a few other alloys, added in small proportions. 
This molten amalgam Is poured with great care in sufRcient quantity into the holes 
simultaneously, so that the hot stream of metal thus reaches every nook and corner, 
and the Image cast could be as near perfect as possible. When the entire vacuum 
Is occupied by the metal, the excess reaches the openings and runs out through the 
holes by which it is poured in. This molten metal is allowed to cool. After a while, 
the mould, which by now is turned into terracotta, is broken up, revealing the 
cast figure. 

tin the early stages, these metal images were very patiently fashioned, with ail the 
details present in the wax model itself, which were naturally imprinted in metal, and 
there was no important finishing work done after the casting, except that which was 
absolutely necessary. Now the image, as cast, is usually rough; and final finishes are 
added. Sometimes, so much of chiselling is done that an almost chiselled-out metal 
figure is created rather a cast one. 

BRONZES 

The karmara, or the metal worker was an artisan of great Ir^iportance in ancient 
India. He is mentioned In the Rudra of one of the earliest holy books, the Yajurveda, 
as assuming the form of the Lord Himself. It cannot, however, be gainsaid that here 
all other artisans, and persons of different professions in various categories, in fact 
the whole universe, has been taken in Hindu religion to be the personification of 
the Supreme God. 

Tvasta is the artificer of the gods, who works in the heavenly smithy, to fashion 
the most beautiful objects, as also the most useful. He is often praised in the Veda 
(Tvasta RupanI pimsati: Tvasta creates forms). 

Visvakarma, the architect of the universe, and Tvasta, are concepts, which clearly 
indicate the important place given to the metal worker in Vedic India. 

In the Itihasas and Puranas, there are descriptions of great honour shown to 
architects, carpenters and smiths. We know from the Arthasastra and other general 
literature that the place assigned to the artisans was a respectful one. Rajasekhara 
gives them a place in the royal assembly, assigning them a high status. 

. The earliest bronze figure fashioned by an Indian craftsman has been excavated 
from Mohenjodaro in the Larkhana district of Sind and is over 4,000 years old. It 
probably represents a dancer; the pose in which it is shown suggests a danseuse just 
pausing a while after a dance. This is a masterpiece of movement held in check 
before it begins again. Another of early, but uncertain date is a pre-historic or 
proto-historic bronze figurine of a Mother Goddess, found at Adichanallur in South 
India. This belongs to the Iron Age and may probably be 3,000 years old. 

The delightfu' juvenile figure of Harpocrates unearthed at Taxila is an extraordinary 



specimen of Indo-Sreek art of the first century B.C. A similar one also from Taxila 
is a small piece of gold repousse showing a mithuna or amorous couple. 

A further extension of the Gandharan work in later centuries is seen in a 
, remarkable sculpture in metal of Vishnu now preserved in the Museum for Volkerkunde 
at Berlin. It shows the chaturvyuha aspect of Vishnu with Narasimha and Varaha- 
faces on either side which became so popular in early medieval Northern sculpture 
particularly in Kashmir, the finest example of which is now in the Pratapsingh 
Museum at Srinagar showing the Kapila form at the back. The muscular treatment 
of the body, the moustache on the face, the treatment of the garment and the 
jewelled crown so closely following the jewelled turban of early Gandharan art, 
all point to its early date about the 4th-5th century A.D. Lakshmi shown at the foot 
is a combination of the concept of Lakshmi and Prithvi with a lotus and Srivatsa 
cymbal cleverly indicated. The ayudhapurusha of the wheel, Sudarsana, is remarkable. 

A remarkable gold piece in repousse found at Patna, and in the collection of the 
' Jalan family, is a representation of Siva and Parvati. Siva wears a turban, is ushnlshl, 

* as in all early sculptures. It is probably to be dated in the second century B.C., being 
thus the only Sunga metal piece yet known. 

In the Krishna valley where some of the most beautiful masterpieces of sculpture 
have been carved in marble to decorate the Amaravati stupa and those at 
Nagarjunakonda, Gummididurru, Ghantasala and other places, the coppersmith has 
equally shown his skill in the fashioning of exquisite forms and produced bronzes 
of Buddha. These became popular not only on the soil where they were produced but 
also in the far off islands of South East Asia. Some bronzes of the Amaravati school, 
of the early centuries of the Christian era, have been found in Ceylon, Malaya, 
Cambodia, Thailand and even in so distant a place as Borneo. 

The bronzes from Indonesia, which show such a great similarity to the Indian types 
of the Pallava, Chola and Pala periods, specially those from Nagapattinam and 
Nalanda, clearly evidence to the close Intercourse between India and Indonesia and 
the mutual interpenetration of art and culture. It is unnecessary to point out that, 
even the scripts of most countries of South East Asia have to be traced ultimately to 
India, thereby showing the existence of closest contacts between the countries of 
the Indian Ocean. 

The recent excavations at Nagarjunakonda have brought to light a few metal 
figures of the time of the Ikshvakus, who succeeded the Satavahanas in the Krishna 
valley towards the end of the second century. Of these the prince standing bow in 
hand, and Kartikeya, are well-known masterpieces. 

The famous Buddha, recovered from Sultanganj and now preserved in the museum 
at Birmingham, is one of the finest and probably the largest of bronzes of the Gupta • 
period. This shows the high skill of the Gupta craftsmen in the fifth century A.D. 
Similarly, the beautiful Brahma from Mirpur Khas in Sind, now preserved in the 
Lahore Museum, is a great example of the art of the Gupta period. 

The recently discovered hoard of bronzes from Akota, preserved in the Baroda 
Museum, has a number of specimens dating from the second to the eighth and 
ninth centuries A.D. They give some idea of the tradition followed by the Western 
Indian craftsmen, specially in Gujarat, in the early centuries of the Christian era, 
and in the early medieval period. 

The Pala school of Eastern India has produced several great masterpieces both 
in Bengal and Bihar. Hne examples exist, showing the high perfection of the technical 
skill of the Pala sculptor. 

The beautiful Taras, Buddhas and scenes from Buddha's life, including his descent, 
from Nalanda Museum (and in the bigger Indian Museum) evidence to the wealth 
of imagination and the artistic perfection of the Pala School. 

The beautiful Taras, Buddhas and scenes from Buddha's life, including his descent, 
first sermon, subjugation of Nalagiri and so forth; the Avalokitesvaras and other 



figures of the Buddhist pantheon, are acknowledged as the representatives of a 
school which flourished at a high pitch of excellence for several generations. 

The Bronze representing Buddha's descent at Sankisa is a remarkable piece showing 
Brahma on one side and Sakra on the other, the figure on the right waving the 
chauri and the figure on the left holding the monk's bowl. This is a beautiful trans¬ 
position of the umbrella by a bowl to suit artistic elegance in representation. And 
the convention of breaking conventions ciosely follows the finest tradition of the 
sculptor's art of the ninth century A.D. The flames of the aureole, the petals of 
the lotus, the folds of Buddha's garment, the jatas of Brahma, the crown of Sakra, 
the poise and the charm of each one of the figures fashioned, is characteristic of 
the high artistic skill of that time. 

Similarly, the Tara seated on a large lotus with the back of the seat most artistically 
fashioned with motifs of the rearing lion over the elephant, makara disgorging pearl 
tassels, and kinnarls floating in the air on either side and against the semicircular 
top, is a unique metal image, cast by the surest hands. The simple but effective 
decoration of Tara, including the long mukta-yajnopavita and large ear-rings, a 
beautiful lotus held gracefully by its long and sinuous stalk, proclaims the glory of the 
Pala sculptor, with its sensitive silence. 

From Nalanda we have elegant representations of the medieval concept of 
Balarama or Sankarshana, Surya attended by Danda and Pingala. There are fine 
representations of Jambhala, which almost vie with the earlier Kushan masterpiece 
from Ahichchatra in stone now preserved in the National Museum. 

The beautiful collection of bronzes in the museums at Rajshahi and Dacca have 
typical examples of various forms, of different dates of the Pala style. Early medieval 
art in this region, of the seventh and eighth centuries A.D., Is represented by some 
remarkable pieces. 

The image of Sarvani from Deulvadi, with Sri and Sarasvati as chauri-bearers on 
either side answering the description sachamararamavanisavyadakshinasevita, is shown 
standing on her vehicle, the lion, in a manner that later becomes characteristic in 
Bengal, whether in the case of Ganesa dancing on his mouse, or of Siva as 
Nartesvara on his bull. Though a little rigid, the figure shows traces of earlier Gupta 
influence. The interest of this image is heightened by the fact that there is an 
inscription on the pedestal Informing us that it was gilded with leaves of gold by 
Queen Prabhavatl, wife of King Devakhadga, who ruled in the seventh century A.D., 
patches of this gilding still remain. The great tolerance in the matter of faith 
of those days may be judged from the fact that this Sarvani was consecrated by 
the consort of a king who was a devout Buddhist. 

Another remarkable image in metal is Surya also from the same place but now 
In a temple at Chandimuda. This has been fashioned with rare skill and care and 
the figures are spirited and elegant. It is probably somewhat later than the 
Sarvani image. 

Of the same date is an early bronze image of Siva, from near Jayanagara 
(14 Parganasj. 

Also of this early date is the charming image of the Mother and Child, from 
Nalgore (24 Parganasj from the collection of Sri Ajit Ghose. 

These early images represent the fine Gupta tradition in Eastern India. 
This tradition is clearly proved by the lovely gateway from Dah Parvatiya in 
Tejpore, Assam, showing Ganga and Yamuna on either side; the stone image of 
Buddha, an exact replica of the standing type, as it occurs at Sarnath in the best 
period of Gupta art (this image probably may have been got from somewhere away 
from Sarnath, as even the stone is quite different from any found in the neighbourhood); 
and the lovely gold plated bronze image of Manjusri found in the Balaighat mound 
near Mahasthan (ancient Pundravarddhana), which is an excellent specimen of Gupta 



work in Bengal of about the sixth century A.O. and is now preserved in the 
Rajshahi Museum. 

But the most characteristic bronze of the early medieval period is probably the 
rare image of Sitatapatra from the Dacca Museum, interesting both from the 
iconographic and artistic points of view. This is probably of about the ninth century 
A.D., but still retains the charm of earlier sculpture. 

The early medieval bronzes of Bengal, and those from Nalanda and K urki har, have 
certain characteristics in their general features prabha, pedestal bhamandala etc. 
of which we find clear echoes in Java. 

Dr. Barnett Kempers has drawn attention to the close resemblances of the subject. 

Among the bronzes of the tenth to eleventh centuries there are some remarkable 
ones, which further show the unique perfection of subtle pose and inflexion of the metal 
images of the age of the Palas. The usual type is represented by the fine medium¬ 
sized images of Vishnu, with consorts, usually Sri and Sarasvati, and, occasionally, 
Sri and Bhudevi, as from Rungpur. Here in the case of the Vishnu and consorts 
group preserved in the Indian Museum, the one showing Bhudevi depicts her not 
carrying the lily, as in similar bronzes in South India, but carrying a sheaf of corn. 
This is a very appropriate suggestion inspired by the concept of Vasudhara popular 
among the numerous Buddhist icons in Bengal. Lakshmi or Sri is, however, represented 
in the usual manner with the lotus. Vishnu carries the gada in one of his upper 
arms uplifted and not as in the South Indian images where it is just the other way. Also, 
the conch, as in North Indian sculpture, is held spiral head downwards in one of 
the lower hands. The flowing muslin upper cloth, thrown over the left shoulder of 
Vishnu, across the chest, is delicately delineated in stone sculpture in the home of 
Dacca muslin. This is portrayed in a pleasing manner. The same style is followed in some 
of the images. Examples may be seen in the Vishnu from Rungpur in the Rajshahi 
Museum, and the seated Hrishikesa from Sagardighi in the Bangiya Sahitya 
Parishad Museum. 

In some of the images of Vishnu of this date, as in the one from Rungpur in the 
Rajshahi Museum just referred to the principal deity is flanked by two standing 
deities—personified representations of sankha and chakra, the conch and wheel. In 
earlier sculpture these should have been shown dwarfish but here are actually depicted 
in normal proportions. The earlier tradition of representing the ayudhapurushas, 
flanking Vishnu, dwarfish in stature with chakra and gada, is here substituted by 
normally proportioned flanking figures not always with chakra and gada, and fairly 
frequently with sankha and chakra. 

Another important feature to be noticed in these images of Bengal, where Tantrik 
Buddhism has had a great influence even to the extent of somewhat modifying the 
concepts of Hindu icons, is the occurrence of weapons or objects usually carried in 
the hand. Such a representation may be seen in the case of the gada and sankha laid 
flat on a lotus held by the seated Hrishikesa from Sagardighi, and a gada alone In such 
a position in the case of the Vishnu from Rungpur, flanked by the ayudhapurushas, 
sankha and chakra, where again the conch and disc occur on a lotus held by the 
ayudhapurushas. 

In addition to such features other Tantrik Influences like the occurrence of miniature 
figures on the crown as in the case of Buddhist deities, are often met with. These 
give rise to such images as are styled Siva Lokesvara, like the one from Barlsal in the 
Asutosh' Museum. 

The image of Manasa, with child on lap and snake-hoods over the head, is another 
Important metal sculpture of the Pala school from North Bengal. 

The beautiful Gupta tradition of sculpture, in stone and metal, like the 
script flowed Into Nepal and Tibet. The petrified Gupta letters of the Tibetan 
alphabet have as much to tell as the early bronzes from Nepal and Tibet that continue 
the Gupta idiom in art. Subsequently Pala influence from Eastern India penetrated 
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the art of Nepal, while Tibet absorbed other waves of art besides the Indian. The 
Nepalese Vishnu of the ninth century in the Boston Museum is typical of Pala influence. 

Metal images of early medieval date in Kashmir show a blend of Gandhara, Gupta 
and Pala traditions—the last through Nepal. 

In Chamba a school of metal work is known about the 8th century A.D. 
characterised by slender figures, stately and simple, recalling to a certain extent earlier 
Gupta traditions blended with the Kashmiri, Gandharan and Pratihara elements. The 
temples at Chhatrarhi and Brahmaur have such large metal images. One of them is 
a beautiful standing Devi, carrying a lotus, lance and manuscript in her hands. An 
inscription on the pedestal of this image mentions it as fashioned by the Kammina 
craftsman, Gugga, at the instance of King Meruvarman. Another, known as 
Lakshanadevi, is a Mahishamardini of the same school. A seated Narasimha recalling 
the type as we know in earlier Gupta sculpture is another fine specimen of this school. 

A small but interesting bronze in the National Museum, representing Lakshmi- 
Narayana on Garuda is typical of Gahadavala work of the eleventh to twelfth century 
A.D. It shows a crowded composition of several parivaradevatas, with the central 
group prominently presented. Several features, including the weapons of Vishnu, 
particularly the gada, with heavy ribbed lower end and chakra, flaunting a fluttering 
tassel issuing from the hub, clearly proclaim the locality and date of this metal image. 

The metal images preserved in the Nagpur and Raipur Museums represent early 
medieval work from Madhya Pradesh. The beautiful inscribed bronzes from Sirpur 
representing Buddhas and Bodhisattvas are important as they can be definitely dated 
from the palaeography of the inscriptions which corroborate the date indicated by 
the style of the figures. In the collection of Muni Kantisagarji, is a miniature bronze 
from Central India representing Tara with attendants. It is very well fashioned and 
resembles the Yogini images from Sutna. It has all the charm of Gupta pieces about 
it, and yet it is markedly early medieval in date, as can be seen from the tendency 
for greater ornamental detail. This is a typical example of early medieval work in 
metal from Central India. 

A lovely little gold-gilt metal image of the Orissan school, from the Ajit Ghose 
collection in the National Museum, shows typical features of a commingling of Pala 
and Eastern Chalukya art traditions in Eastern Ganga territory. The close proximity 
of Orissa to the Northern Pala dominions, and the long political subordination to the 
Eastern Chalukya power before gaining independent status, explain the interaction. 
The chakra has no tassel on the hub. The sankha is typically heavy and Orissan. The 
gada is shown resting on the ground in the Southern fashion. Sri and Bhudevi holding 
lotus and lily are consorts of Vishnu, fashioned in the Southern tradition, unlike Sri and 
Sarasvati so common In Bengal following the Northern tradition. The features of the 
figures are, however, more Northern than Southern and are clearly Orissan. The 
prabha and pitha, with Garuda and donor added to it, though typically Orissan, are 
more inclined towards the Pala idiom. It may be remarked incidentally that the Central 
Indian tradition also approaches the Orissan to a certain extent. This typical Orissan 
image is an Eastern Ganga piece of about the eleventh century A.D. and may be 
dated in the time of Anantavarmachodagangadeva. 

The lovely lamp chain from near Jogeswara from the vicinity of Bombay, now 
preserved in the Bombay Museum, is a remarkable one of early Western Chalukya work 
of about the eighth century. The elephant here reminds us of the lovely animal painted 
in the Bagh caves, and also of the beautiful, but mutilated, metal figure of elephant 
from North Bengal, which masterpiece of very early Pala work is now preserved 
in the Indian Museum, as also the elephant with riders, of about the same date 
or even earlier, in the same institution. 

This also reminds us of the graceful musical figures from Java and thus establishes 
the evidence of close cultural concord between these two countries in the early days 
of the Chalukyas and the Pallavas. 



Of about the ninth century, and of Rashtrakuta workmanship, which is a continua¬ 
tion of the style of the early Western Chalukya, and a fine example of the excellence 
of craftsmanship of the time, is the fine metal image of Bahubali, which is almost a 
precursor of the famous Gomatesvara at Sravanabelagola, the giant of the Western 
Ganga sculpture in the Chalukya tradition of the tenth century A.D. 

The Eastern Chalukya tradition in metal work can be studied from the Chimakurti 
bronzes preserved in the Madras Museum. The fine group of Venugopala, with 
consorts, wearing large circular ear-rings, and possessed of bodily proportions and 
contours more in the Chalukya rather than in the Tamil style, indicate the workman¬ 
ship of Andhra area during the medieval period. These bronzes, as in every other 
area, should be studied in relation to the stone sculpture of the period, in the 
particular locality. And when we compare the late medieval carvings from the 
numerous temples in the districts of Guntur, Krishna, and Godavari, it will be evident 
that the Kakatiya traditions of slim tall figures, with the element of restrained 
ornamentation, simplicity and elegance, is contrasted with the exuberance and excess 
of ornamentation in Hoysala work. An excellent example of this elegant Kakatiya work 
is observed in the slim figure of the lamp bearer dipalakshmi now displayed In the 
National Museum. 

/ The whole of India is deservedly famous for its bronzes, but the most prolific 
//production has been in the South, where some of the greatest masterpieces have 
been produced. These bronzes occur in abundance in Tamil districts in South India. 
And, during the Chola period, and subsequently in the Vijayanagara period, the 
metal worker's art was encouraged. So that, today, almost every temple in South 
India, specially in the Tanjavur district (where there is a village every two or three 
miles apart, each with a mighty temple in the Chola tradition) has its own essential 
collection of bronzes. Some at least of them are wonderful creations of art. 

The Satavahana and Ikshvaku traditions, in the Krishna valley, were continued in the 
South by the Pallavas who ruled from Kanchi. Though the Pallavas occur in history 
even in the fourth century A.D., actually it Is from the time of SImhavishnu and 
Mahendravarman, towards the end of the sixth and the beginning of the seventh 
centuries A.D., that we have a connected story of art In the South. The earliest phase 
of this is Pallava in the Tamil area. And some of the finest miniature and medium¬ 
sized bronzes in the South are of the time of the Pallavas. 

Some Pallava images are characterised by the sacred thread yajnopavita, flowing 
over the right arm. This characteristic is most dexterously presented in the famous 
I' Vishapaharana from Kilapuddanur in the Madras Government Museum. This is, indeed, 

one of the greatest masterpieces of Pallava metal work. Some small early metal 
images of Vishnu show this, as well as other Pallava characteristics, like the somewhat 
heavy under-garment worn in the hastisaundika mode, the median loops from the waist 
zone hanging in semi-circular fashion, the absence of srivatsa, or its presence in the 
form of the figure of Lakshmi composing the early type of the srivatsa symbol itself. 

A masterpiece among Pallava bronzes is Tripurantaka, standing majestically with 
only a single pair of arms with jata, characteristically simple and with just a sprinkling 
of ornamentation but with the contours of the body so beautifully fashioned that it 
stands out as a piece of superb workmanship. This is in the Gautam Sarabhai collection. 
\ Another important Pallava Image is Natesa from Kuram, in the Madras Govern¬ 

ment Museum, showing Siva dancing in the urdhvajanu pose. The characteristic 
features, the simple treatment of the form and sparse ornamentation, peculiar jata and 
the loops, In fact every little detail, proclaim it as a Pallava piece. It is noteworthy 
that. Instead of the flame In the upper left hand, he carries a snake. This is probably 
the only representation In bronze of Nataraja dancing In this particular mode. 

The exquisite little bronze from TIruvalangadu, representing Somaskanda, now 
preserved In the Madras Government Museum, Is probably one of the rare treasures 
among Indian bronzes. It may be late Pallava, or of the transition period from Pallava 
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to Chola, but it is more pronouncedly in the Pallava idiom. The forms of both the god 
and the goddess resemble closely those of the time of Nandivarman, as seen in the 
Vaikunthaperumal temple at Kanchipuram. This is unique, as it is almost the only one 
in the South among bronzes showing Siva carrying the sula and kapala in the 
Somaskanda attitude; and in this attitude of carrying a sula it at once recalls other 
Pallava representations in sculpture in the Kailasanatha temple. This is definitely a 
Pallava characteristic and the trisula is also the Pallava type. The dainty little kirita 
of Devi (Uma) and her slender form recall similar Pallava figures. The diminutive size 
also suggests its closer affinity to the time of the Pallavas rather than that of the 
Cholas, though the earliest Chola figures are also medium-sized. 

The marvellous group of Siva and Parvati as Vrishabhantika, now in the Bhedwar 
collection, is of the Pallava period and as strikingly beautiful as a similar group in the 
Tandantottam temple in the Tanjavur district. 

The image of Nataraja from Tiruvarangulam, dancing in the chatura pose, is yet 
another unique image of Nataraja. It is the only one of its kind in that dancing pose 
in bronzes, representing the great and finished workmanship of the Chola craftsman 
in the earliest phase. There are Pallava characteristics, in this which have certainly 
merged into the Chola ones. Its latest date should be taken as the tenth century A.D. 

To the same period must be assigned the lovely Kalyanasundara from Tiruvelvlkudi, 
in which the back view vies with the front in remarkable balance. Though the early 
Chola bronzes are somewhat delicately fashioned and medium-sized, a tradition of 
gigantic figures in metal in keeping with the huge edifices raised, was practically 
inaugurated by Rajaraja Chola, and enthusiastically followed by his son Rajendra 
Chola. The inscriptions of Rajaraja Chola in the Brihadisvara temple at Tanjavur 
speak eloquently of the great achievements of the Chola sculptor in metal. The 
Emperor had presented to the temple several images of which minute details 
regarding their size and iconography are herein recorded. Unfortunately many of 
them are lost, but a few still survive to speak of the glory of the early Chola period 
in art as in military success and in economic prosperity. Rajendra, the great son of 
a great father, the mighty monarch who made the Bay of Bengal a lake for his navy, 
prepared Images worthy of the Brihadisvara temple in his nev/ly built capital, 
Gangaikondacholapuram, where probably the largest Somaskanda in metal is found, 
almost vying with the huge Nataraja and Sivakamasundari in the Brihadisvara temple 
at Tanjavur constructed by Rajaraja. 

The magnificent image of Parvati as bride, erroneously styled Matangi in the 
collection of Sri Gautam Sarabhal, is from Kalyanasundara group, of which the Siva 
is in the Bhedwar collection. Both these are from a group of four from a Chola temple 
in Tanjavur. This is of a time when the Kalyanasundara form became popular and was 
fashioned in several temples like Nataraja, Somaskanda and Bhikshatana. 

There is no more complete and beautiful Kalyanasundara group in any Museum than 
the large one of this period found at Tiruvengadu and now in the Tanjavur 
Art Gallery. 

The Kalyanasundara from Tiruvottlyur is also well known. 

The Tanjavur Art Gallery contains some of the most beautiful early Chola Images, 
amongst which should be mentioned the magnificent group of Vrishabhavahana and 
consort and Bhikshatana and Bhairava all from Tiruvengadu. 

The Rama group composed of Rama, Sita, Lakshmana and Hanuman from 
Vadakkupanayur, is of a slightly earlier date. For sheer grace and majesty, the figures 
composing this group have no rival. The form of Rama has a princely dignity, as also 
that of Lakshmana. Sita is an exquisitely fashioned princess with a calm all her own, 
her decked coiffure suggesting attention to the minutest details In the grand royal 
toilet. And Hanuman is devotion incarnate. 

Of the same date is the group composing Vishnu and consorts from Peruntottam, 
which is another excellent gem of bronzes in Madras Government Museum collection! 



In the Tanjavur Art Gallery, there is a Tripurantalca image, which is the one 
mentioned as presented by Rajaraja in his inscription and which reveals an 
iconographic rarity. Siva is shown resting his foot on Apasmara, the arms suggesting 
that they carry the bow and the arrow. The huge Nataraja in the Brihadisvara temple 
at Tanjavur, along with Tripurantalca, demonstrates the veracity of the statement 
recording the wealth of metal images made available for the Brihadisvara temple at 
Tanjavur, which is only one of the many Chola temples. A large number of beautiful 
bronzes, existing in the temples, are still being recovered by treasure trove. 
Altogether they give evidence of the great period of art that the Cholas ushered in 
South Indian history. 

The lovely image of Nataraja at Chidambaram can at best be seen only partially, 
the face and tips of limbs being the only parts exposed, while the rest is covered by 
flowec garlands and jewels. But the Nataraja from Shiyali is magnificent. The best 
known in the world is the huge image of Nataraja from Tiruvalangadu in the Madras 
Government Museum, which roused the admiration of Rodin, the famous sculptor, who 
considered it to be the most perfect representation of rhythmic movement in the 
world. This is probably the finest representation of Nataraja in the bhujangatrasita 
pose in any public museum, though the Tanjavur district has several such lovely 
images lying in obscurity in large and almost neglected temples that occur in the 
entire area. 

The image of Gajantaka from Valuvur is one of the noblest creations of the Chola 
sculptor. But probably this is a little later and should be assigned to the end of the 
eleventh century A.D. or the beginning of the twelfth. The Cholas were great patrons 
of music and dance. Siva, as the lord of dance and music, has been represented in 
the metal images in this rich period. 

The several VInadharas in the Madras Government Museum are not the only ones: 
many others that exist in the temples may be understood from the type In the temple 
at Tirumalai in the Tanjavur district, which is a fine example of very early Chola work, 
almost marking the transition from Pallava to Chola. 

Ganesa from Velankanni, with very lovely and natural elephant’s head and Aiyanar 
seated with an axe, in princely fashion, from Tanjavur district {No. 5 of the Madras 
Museum collection), are equally representative of early Chola work. 

Several Bhikshatanamurtis, Natesas, Parvatis, Prodoshamurtis, Balakrishnas, Kaliya- 
krishnas, Krishnas with Rukminis and Satyabhamas and other figures in the Madras 
Government Museum, and the Tanjavur Art Gallery, show how the Chola craftsmen 
tried to preserve their remarkable artistic skill. 

The late Pallava bronzes have almost their parallels in the Chera country. And, 
probablyTthe two beautiful early Vishnus from the Trivandrum Museum have a long 
tale to narrate of Pallava influence coupled with inroads from the Chalukya in their 
territory as well as in the Pandyan. These bronzes should be assigned to the ninth 
century A.D. and closely follow the characteristics already noticed in early Pallava 
figures. Later Chera bronzes show prcFuse decoration, which we also notice in wood 
work, stone carvings and the paintings of the late medieval period. 

The Pandyas closely followed Pallava traditions. And the magnificent rock-cut 
shrine at Kalugumalai, and the several early cave temples, like the ones in 
Tirumalaipuram, Sendamaram, Chokkampatti etc. are examples of this tendency. It 
cannot be denied that the Chola Inroads in the Pandyan territory had even greater 
effects on Pandyan art, which closely followed the Chola idiom. Thus we have the 
magnificent and unique image of Nataraja from Poruppumettupatti, recently acquired 
by the Madras Government Museum. The figure shows Siva as the dancer, with the 
right leg raised instead of the left one, which is peculiar to the rajatasabha or the 
silver dance hall at Madurai. 

We can here recall that Chola traditions travelled beyond India to Ceylon. The 
Cholas not only conquered Ceylon, as is recorded so often in the inscriptions, but 


they also introduced their art traditions in the country and the magnificent series of 
early and late Chola bronzes in the Colombo Museum bears testimony to the ramifica¬ 
tions of Chola art. The image of Surya, Nataraja, and particularly the saints Appar, 
Manikkavachakar and the baby saint Tirujnanasambandhar are great masterpieces. 

The Vijayanagara period was also one of the most prolific in metal images. But 
in this period stylisation became more and more obvious and the early charm is lost 
to some extent. Still, in this period, the descendants of the sculptor who portrayed 
Kulottunga and Cholamadevi, the magnificent Chola royal portrait pieces at Kalahasti, 
and who prepared the life-like metallic portrait of Sri Ramanuja, (at Sriperumbudur] 
could fashion, with great vigour, magnificent portraits. Of these a fine example is 
the group of Krishnadevaraya and his consorts, standing with their hands clasped in 
adoration of the deity on the Tirumalai mountain at Tirupati. A similar royal portrait 
is that of Achyutaraya. Even in the Nayak peroid, this great tradition is seen in the 
lovely portrait figures of Tirumala Nayak, and queen, carved both in stone and 
ivory. Figures like Kalantakamurti from Tirukkadayur and Kaliyakrishna from 
Sundaraperumalkoil, and the multi-armed Narasimha from Manjakkudi are fine examples 
to show the vigour still to be seen in the production of the Vijayanagara sculptor. 

The art of bronze casting continued to be patronised by the Nayaks, and later by 
the Maratha rulers, and, till recently, by several pious wealthy devotees. The craftsmen 
linger on today, however, earning a precarious livelihood as the tradition has been 
broken by the lack of faith. The release of imagination of the modern self-conscious 
sculptors may rescue this technique from the obscurity into which it has sunk, but the 
smile of the sthapati is lost for ever. 




I. A pr,n:c, Ikshval'u, 3rd century A.D., Nagar|unakonda Museum, Guntur 

District, Andhra. 

This Is a very early bronze which should take rank with the bronzes from 
Amaravatl representing Buddha. It shows a prince standing at ease with a bow 
n ,Ti; hana. It may either represent Rama fro,m whose family the Ikshvakus claim 
rlosccnt n which case it should be considered the earliest representation of Rama 
n scu'pture or it may be prince Siddhartha. But it may be recal ed that prince 
Siddhartha has nowhere been represented In sculpture with a bow In his hand, 
e<cept In the scene of his schooling in archery and of the archery contest before 
his marriage. 
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2. V!_hnL.. Lote Gandpaia, 4th-5+p centu'v A. D., Mu-.eum fy 
V^lkerNUPoe, Berlin. 

This 13 a '■are e^ampie of !af‘e Gondhara work stlH prejervinq the 
e-ir'v Gandhara traditions. The crown is based on the eariy indian 
tarban as represented in Gandhara sculpture. The moustaches for 
Vi-hpu, the muscular treatment of the bodv and the mode cf the 
oa-ment worn all recaii earlier Ganohara work. The figure has oeen 
the Inspiration for dfer repre>enfatiers of slmiiar chafurvyuha type 
rt V shnj With Narasimha and Varaha faces on either side and the 
Kaci'a ascect at the back as m the fnmrus Vaikuntha scutoture from 
K-iymr. Tne ayudhapurusha is deliqhtfuTy treated, Prithvi-Lakshmi 
recre'-ented at the feet. 

5. ,Ava okitesvara, Early Pafava 5th century A.D, Viclorle and 
Albert Museum, London. 

Th'-. 1 - =• verv eariy Pallava one. It is in the Amaravati traoitlon 
close'/ resembllna .ater Amaravati carvings In the British Museum, 
It is probably cf the time ot the early Pai'avas w-hc issued the 
Piaknt charters. Their kinedem exte''oed up to tne Krishna va'ley 
... nen.-e th.s has been obtained. 









4. Buddha, Gupta, 5th century A.D., 
Sultanqanj, Bihar, Birmingham Museum. 

This is not only the largest but probably the 
finest of Gupta bronzes yet known. The 
treatment of the robes here is simpler than 
in the famous Mathura lithic representations 
though the transparency of the garment is 
as well Indicated as In those. The hem of 
the garment held in the left hand is shaped 
to simulate a book. It is a real giant being 
225 cms. high. 
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5. Brahma, Gupta, 5th century 
A.D., Mirpur Khas, Sind, 
Lahore Museum. 

This is the finest example of 
Brahma In bronze, for any period. 
Metal Images of Brahma are very 
scarce and this is not only 
important from that point of view 
but also as a rare example of 
Gupta sculpture in metal. The 
ja+as are very characteristic, the 
four faces are present, and the 
single pair of arms, a feature in 
some of the early images of 
Bra''m3, is noteworthy. In addition 
to the ajina skin over his shoulders 
he wears a regular yajnopavita; 
the water-vessel in the left hand 
Is lost, and the right Is in the 
attitude of ho'ding the akshamala 
^ rosary. 
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6. Chauri-bearer, ^rh :enrur\ A D. Akct>"- 

Mj:eu'^. Art Gal erv, Ba'‘c3:-. 

7'-',- -j -'’e Jar-a i Qwe, Gcwrg a YaGh; staiOiag 
r tr'f.e- cc;e. ^.th a chau''! r he^ rana. 1 ne aeckea 
awer ana dcce-' aar^ren*;, ana me genera 
3 ''''a'^oemenT ef *he Terrr, mc'V; the +^aait'on the 
'AGAe'’'’ i'^aia'' C’’at + ;man •rnm Gu-''a'. 

7. Sara;dat', Paia, °tP ceP*ur.- A.D. K a i a n a "i, 
Na";''a Mureum, New De*h 

Th _ Y an e>;e ent e<ampie e‘ ear'v Fa'a wcfl 

lu-:ttat'na the g~dde r cf Me: '; a^’d Learning with the 
earv ha'c-anapec vIna. She ' accarnpan.ed by mu^ ciar- 
c'avina "ne **ute ana .cjnainG the aymba''. We have 
G'j- 'he arahe;tr3 aWc'.t aampAie 

c Ba a'ama. Pa a. 9th aentu'v A D , Nahjnda, Natiana 
Mj-eann New DelhL 

ThI’ ■ an emehent e^amp e at earv Pa'a wcrh 

.hrwmo a j+ana no fgd''e cf Baiaram-a, w th the nhafan- 
‘e’ ■tn. af V :hnu iihe aha hr a. He ha" ai:c hi. own 
cecd la' weapan;, muia a anp ha.a, peHle and pHw, the 
after ■ a.'newh.a’" brren, and the anahe heed ever h " heao. 
Hi; fa/DU'lte ;cau;e. Revati, ■ Fling r, wine cup fjr him 
;n ene -lare: mi the '•■'■her n een'.er' offering him food. 
He _ ..tandnq on a 'ate- again.t a oaak frame, whmh 
Ti t.. t n 111 'deoarated wi-rh rearino Ion an.d .w.m. 
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9. Descent of Buddha, Paia, 9th century A.D., Kurkihar, Patna Museum. 

This IS a magni'.cent example of the theme of the descent of Buddha from the 
Tro', a.trimsa heaven, whe'^e he had gone to preach to h'S mother. He is flankea 
bv Brahma and Inora. He :et ^oot at S?nl>i-'a, whe'^e a oreat c^owd, headeo 
bv Piacenajit, the kina :f Kosa.a, was awaiting mm. The beautiful jafas of 
B'ahma, the f'ne moaeilmq of h.s body, the chaurl and kundika in his hand 

the princely f'qu''e of Sakra holdina the oowl of Budoha ins+ea' of an umbrella 

the deviation be nq ^cr aesthetic purpose m representation, and the majestic 

tqure of Buddha, niake; this a great masterpiece. 

10. Preaching Buddha, PaH. ?th century AD Kurkihar, Patna Museum. 

This l^ an excellent e<ample of Buddha preaching the law The padmasana is as 
typical as the back of the throne, with the rearina griffons, ever liens and 
the makara, decorated back with kinnari figures, Tankinq the seml-circular top 
crowned bv kirtimukha, which Is an appropriate background for the oval halo. The hand 
in dharmachakra-pravar+ana attitude The urna and -he eyes suggest inset si'ver. 

1 I. Tara, PaH, 9th cenTury A. D , Kurkihar, Patna Museum. 

Th * IS an exquiS'te representation of the goddes" of mercy seatea with her right 

han.d in the varada, and the ett carrying the stalk with a half-open .otus and 

tv/c dainty litt'e hudr. Her ornaments includino the anan+a, two different 
pattern; of ear-nnos, .a duster of bracelets combined a= one bv cro;S strip; 
art'stical'v arranged ring'ets of hair, the long yajnopavita composed of 
face pearb, the katisutra and the loose chains for the feet, as also the garment 
with its *'ne fc'ds artmtical'V ta hionea. The throne '5 built on vioorcus lion: 

rearing cn elephants, supporting its oack, w.th decorative makara heads, 
.:r the terminal pent- and kinnara *'gures fiankmo +he semi-circular top, 
that acts as a background to the ha'-o of the goddess. 

The ocmpe< fgure is a great work of art. 
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•2. Tarrj Pa a 9th centjry A.D., Ktrkihar Parra Mu-eur"'. 

Thi: ; a fine exampie cf the grdae^; 'tarding with her rant h-jn'l m var-,;;-:, -,nd 
the 'eft carrying a btur by the 'ong itaif Her cmarrent: incHoe the u.uai 
necklet:, bracelet:, earrmg:, the ka+isutra. It i: a f ne e--‘'mO'e :f the BudcHi t 
ocbder: of mercy, and i£ typica' cf' the -evera ether; like t fi-orr, t,re 
roieno a cci ection m the Pvtna Mujeurn. 

I 3. Vchnu with corror*,, Sena I 2th rentu^-y A D. Kangpur, Indian Mureum, Calcutta. 

Thir i: a fine e«amp'e of Vi;hnu itanamg flanked by S^-i Devi ano Bhu Devi 
Thi;. ij an cnjsua! '■ecreientaticn cf Bhudevi carrvino the ■;heaf cf corn 
,-‘.5 In nerma in the case -of Vasudhara The vanamala cf Vishnu is very premme^t. 
He carries the weaper; Ir the rnarne’' that ' character.stic pf nc'rfhern 
mages. The gada = ch.aracteristic cf the Benga' -^yce a- a sc -rhe prabhavali 
with a border c 'fame. 

1 4. Hrirhikesa, Sena, 12'rn century A.D, S.-igaro o,hi, Brnrci.-'- 
Sahitya Pari.'hao Mu'eunn, CaHu'+a 

This o a remsrVjbe imjce cf the TS'm ct Vishnu. It present' u ceci',! {e-ture m 
Bcnqa' ;'Su pture, 'f weacons :ir^,ed cn a ictus. Th - feature observed r 
entemperarv Buodh ;t rigures also aoccteo .r H.rdu n.ne: as may be 'een 
c'/ t're c'c erce sf gada ano sankha on 'c'^us he'd m. the left cam of arm; cf 
'/'shn'_.. Vishnu is .c nted a'rrcd in the Maharaialila pc“e v/hich uba somewhat 
;a.r u' nt Buc!o,’';t *iGi "e: Te Simhaiada The C'namentTt.ion dress arc 

sT.’er features male it n ts p'Co ;cecimer ano a --ery lOvely one rh's 
cci'ijS, cf art I" Eaderp India. 
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15. Vishnu, Pah, ll+h century A.D., Sagardighi, Bangiva Sahitya Par'shad Museum, 
Calcutta. 

ihis is a very rare and unusual image of Vishnu. The ligure is sl'armed and in 
adaition to the usual attitudes cf Vishnu there are a garudadhvaja a,id an 
e.ephant^ presented in hir hands, and seven nagaraia: encircie his crown 
while perscniTied chakra ana sankha flank h'm. The dcnor as u‘'ual is p're^entea 
ti.wards one end o: the cithT. On the bark a a smai votwe inscription. 

16. Devi probably Kaumari sranding, Karkcta. 8th cenrurv A.D., Chhatarh . Chamba. 

This la an e^cei ent example cf the Chamba school shewing the ooddes.- 
Manding on padmasana with a 'ctu' lance .ano Dcok m her hands. The 
n imentation 'S ‘'imce, the figure very slender and eleaant; the peari necklace 
comrrseo O'*' a single stranc that arops i^traight and e<tena; up tc the 
Qircle, r the 'one-runner of s.mi'an ornementat.cn m rn.edieval sculpture 
from Rajasthan a century or two later. The uttariya recails similar dress in 
9th. 10th century sculptures fiom Uttan Pradesh and Rajasthan. There is an 

I ..'.ript on mepTicning this .as fashioned oy the sculp'^or Ougga for Meruvarman. 

Palaeographicai'c the mscriprion rnay be dated m the 3th centurv A D. 

^ idahishamaroini Kark-ota, 8th centurv A.D. Basmaur, Chamba. 

This also IS a slender, tal' ■figure cf this school with simoe ornamentation and 
charartenst.c coifrure and jatas. Knewn pooulariy as Lakshanadevi it is 
acTu.a'Iy t.'lc hish-amardm', worshioped ir the shrine ot Lakshanadevi at Barmaur 


-- Naraumha, Karkota, 8tn centusv A.D., Barmaur Cnamba. 

This Ij a sjnncle ana effective representation of Narasimha distinct'y recai'ing a 
o-ena of Gupta ano Gandhara e emen+s tor producing the form of sculpture 
that IS "h s-rac*eri = t c .-'f Kashmir ar.d the neiqhbourinc niL reoions Th'S 

s verv t\c,oa' of tne Chamba srhooi. The upper hana: cf Narasimha are 
tree and ''he weac-on- a^e n;t Dne'en+eo. NaraSimba o ir coni'emclative mood. 

The maulimani is prominent. 














19. LoL'-hninarayann cn Gartd.a, Gahadava'a. 12th century A.D., National Museum. 

ThI; h an Ip*e'‘e-dl''g eomce ct metal work in North India m aoout the 12th 
renturv A.D. Seve^a' parivaradeva+as are shewn a''ound the cen+'‘a. group which is 
o: div ce^enteo aoa.nM backqrouno of smaher ;’qu''e3. The weaocn.s 
of V'shnu, cartIcu'a'-K, gada v/mh heavy r'bbed lower era e.'^o the wheel with a 
du^ter’ng tassel Is^uinq -fm-n he hub indicate the cate and crcvenance of the Image. 

20. Avalcbtes'. ara: Chech 9th-10th century A.D., Raipur Museum, Madhya Praoesh. 

This i 5 a beautlfu' '■eoresentaticn of AvalcUtesyara Man'usri Kumarabhuta. 
The reci''ace with rhe amu et band and t,Qe' claws is ver\ riorifcant In suggesting 
kumarabhuta. The yajnopavita ^s tas^etu'ly twirled and a c'wed to fGw ^ver the 
r.qht arm b- u-sin! ,n ear\ sculpture. The kakapakshas arranged on the tastefully 
oea-'-ceccrateq heaoqear agam prcchaim him as kumarabhuta. The decorative 
pattern pri the garr^ent most charminoly look,: like irlj\' werb T'e 'otus 
ct.alks are very art.-'-'-ic. The ear-ornaments, a circular patra one s'de and a 
oiherent one cn the c+her. add charm anc remind us of dml'ar destf pi-icr 
m Sana ; worb, r 0 t,e;f>g +P 0 taAe ct the age. The pericarp of the Ictus v/bh 
the num,e'’.'su_ kinjalkas ^crm.ng as it were a oowny seat ever the tasteful'y 
ar’orqed cetai" of the 's'u" mate up a magri-'ce”+ piece. The Conor Is 
s'ncv/n kreellna in reverent ai aftitude at the feet of the deity. 

20a. A/al.;!' tesvarr,- Checi, 9 th-l 0 th “entury A.D., RaGur Museum, Madhya Pradesh. 

He 's sea+ed cn *he pericarp of ’'he Gtus mp;: beau'^Ifuty arranged, with the 
kinjalkas 'acl^ting a 1 r;unc n Circu'ar fashion. There is an uttariya arranged 
in the yajnopavita fashion and the mukta-yajnopavita 's twirled in ait stlo 
'hape and a"cwec to fGv/ cuer the -'Ight arm. He p'-esonce of the makuta 
w.t” enr-riog: 0 rly pn the lefc ear aoas charm to the sculpture. 
The Jatas amanqeo, ip beautifu- fashion par+'y peep out above 
rhe cconet 'ca'’d anc the rest ot the ocks hano Iccseiy cc ■‘■he 
otiok cf the shoulder. This is a oeautiful repressntat'on. 



21. Ganesa, Raipur Museum, Madhya Pradesh. 


This sealed Ganesa is a typical example cl the early medieval 
central Indian school. Instead of the ooad and noose usually 
associated with the upper hands of Ganesa from the south, he has 
a flower and the trisula. The makuta for Ganesa is usually composed 
of locks of hair jatamakuta in the north and is different trom the 
karandamakuta resembling piled up pots usual in the south. It is 
interesting to note the ardhayogapat+a around the right leg making 
him Ycga-Ganesa which is rather unusuah As is usual in the case 
of northern figures of Ganesa, there is a bowl fu^l of modakas which 
he is picking up with his trunk most of its length running horbonta'ly. 

22. Parvati: Chedi, 9th-IOth century A.D., Raipur Museum, 
Madhya Pradesh. 

This figure of Parvati standing on padmasana over a large 
rectangular bhadrasana against an elaborate prabhavali is typical 
of the goddess as Uma. She wears jatas, a simpe lower garment, 
but yet has the usual iewe's, and particularly the neck'et wi+h its 
long dangling strand of pearh running between her breasts and 
sv/aying to the left as in many of the medieval sculpture; from the 
Chandella. Chedi and Rajasthan areas. She carries the kundika 
iugges+ive ot her penance and the mirror and lotus suggestive of 
her beauty and aesthetic bent ot mmd. Her hand in abhaya asiures 
prctecticn. Her penance with the determination to marry Siva is 
suggested by the Sivaiinga on one side svmbcTc of Siva and Ganesa 
or the other symbolic of her maternity as the mother of the universe 
including Ganesa with whose w'orship commences e.'ery ceremony. 
The flying Vldvadharas with garlands on tcp cme pleasing motif 
continued from pre-Gupta times. She is flanked bv river goddesses 
waving the chauri fo'' her cno stand'ng or their turtle mounto 
Usual'y Ganga and Yamuna are shown on their respective /ehicles, 
the crocodile and tortcise ■’■lanklng deitie; like Siva or Parvath hlere 
it Is a tortoYe fcr both. Probab'v other river- like Narmada and 
Godavari are meanY 
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Vl.hnu with ccnscrt;, Eastern Ganga, Nth centurx A.D., National M:n-e 

rho 1^ an e.ceedlnolv mterestina image combining northern and scuthe'-n Nao 
from the Pala and the Eastern Chdukya territories rescect.veiv and - c. 
Drl:san work dudng the best period of Ganga rue. It mav oe aa.ed m .e 
Anantvarmacncdaaano.adeva. The gada resting on the ’ 

The sankha is tvcmahv heavy and Orlssan; the chakra 'ac<s t^e tasse s o'’ b 
Sri and BhudevI ho'ding Ictus ana Ihv as sonsorts of Vishnu sucgeA t, e . 
traait.on. The feature, of the figures are northern. Tne prabha and pith 
Garuda and dsncr are in the northern PaA fashion. 





24. Gomate-vara, Ra-Gtralcut : Rrh aen'urv A.D., 
Prirce of Vyale-- Museum of We-terr Ind'a, 
Bom.bav. 

Thi: IS a oeautifu! meta figure of BaPuba'u the 
;cn of the * rs+ Tirthunhara Ri;hubhadeva who from 
a prince turned an ascetic. Hi; derce penance Is 
.uggeHed b) the growth c: ant hH ano creeper-; 
ent'wining h'; body, it is a fine e^amo'e ear'v 
Rashtrahuta work of the 9th century A.D. ano necail; 
similar figure 'n Hone at E'iora and part'cufa^iy the 
Western Ganga ma;'''erplece, the mcnc.th at 
Sravanabelqola which i; of later date. 


i 
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25. Lamp chain, ear'y Western Chaiukva, 8th century A.D 
Jogeswara Cave, Prince of Wa'er Museurn, Bomba' 

This 15 a T ne example of typical crnamental work of ear'y Chaiukya date. 
elephant with the rider prince and chamaradharini behind him reminds us c 
similar figures of Aiyanar with attendant in early Cho'a met 
sculptures and a fine Pa'a figure with elephant rloer In the Indian Museum. But 
particularly remind; us of similar Javanese dance and musical figur; 

n the museum at Diakart 

26. Venugcpa a and consorts; Eastern Chaiukya, 12th century A.C 

Chlma'rurti, Government Museum, Miadra 

Thi. IS an excellent example of Eastern Chaiukya work. It presents VenuaoDo 
tiarked by Rukmini ana Sarvabbama, In a simple ano characteristic v/ay, specm 
m "egard to the headgear, crnameptatlcn and drapery, the 'arae circu 
earr ngs of the consorts, the arrangement of the hair and crown ai 
the mode of wear cf the garment as well as the form of pedes 

sucporting the fcures are nctesrcrt 
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■' an A h""*; nac it: 
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ertat a* Si/a. ; ;cea'at\; na-rewarth', t‘’a' 
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35 ChandiKesvara, Chola ll+h cenfu''v A.D., Veiaakanni, DisT'acI i an avur. 

Government Museum, Madras. 

This is a representation cf Chandikesvara, the steward of S'va ; hnusehoid. 
The a.^e, however ,s not present as it usually is in his representations. The beautiful 
dvibhanga pose in which the figure is shown adds oreat charm -^o this 
beautlfu' figure with hands gracefully brouaht +oqefher in anjali. arrangement 

of hal'' in jata fashion with a portion spread cut above the shcu'ders 'S 
partlcular'v noteworthy. The simple but effective pleats composing the 

waist band and ribbons are noteworthy. 

36. Ganesa, Early Cho'a, Nth cen+urv A.D. Ve'ankanni, D’S+rict fan'avur. 

Government Museum, Madras. 

This is one cf the finest examples of earlv Chola Ganesa. The oeautifu’ natura* 
elephant s head and the lovely modelling of the body m the manner ot 
Gana ngures in early medieval sculptures make it one of the fmest 

studies of the Lord of Ganas in mefal. The southern traddion of fhe 

greater 'ength of the trunk being vertical and tasting the modaka from the 
palm cf tine ief+ hand is most espressive as a'so the karanda-makuta indicative 

both of the aoe and the Gcality. 

37. Parvati, Earlv Chola, I I th century A.D,, Okkur, District Taniavur, Government 
Museum, Kfadras. 

This Is a typical Image ot Parvati stanoinq gracePuPy in tribhanga pose. The 
lata-makuta, the arrangement cf ornaments includ ng the string of beads 
(gems) with fluffy fan-iike knot near the eGcws, the arranoement of 

katisutra and nialibandha and the suvarnavaikakshaka are all characteristics 
cf the period as also the pleasing modelling of fhe figure. 

38. Natesa, Panova I I th century A.D., Poruppume+tupatt' Distr ct Madura, 
Government Museum, Madras. 

This is a very interesting bronze illustrating the Panoya traditions at Madura 
where Siva dances w.th his riaht leg raised in a silver ha*' Rajatasabha m 
c'^ptrast to the ncm.al type cf Natesn aancina with 'eit leg raised in 
n go den ha* Karakasaoha a Tihai cr Ch'dambar.^sm. Whne possessing 
feature- zrmwc'' to the ate pha.-e cf early Cnola ;cu'p+ure the'^e are 
ch.ar:.cteris^'';. here ’h=‘t dis’i’icauish It a- a p''od'''"t ''T the Panovan area. 

39. Surya, Ear V Chol.a, ' I rh senturv ,A.D. Ha'i:hrhanorsr-iijr-ri, D str :t i-imavur 
Goverpmen+ Museum, Madras. 

Thi' IS 3 remark.ab'e '■Qure considering the Pact thar imaoes cf Su''\a a'^e very 
rare. It shews the sun gsd standing dare-tooted accoroma to t^e southern 
tradi*,on. The hale round the head a cvcica! one. bi.e carnet a fuh 
clown 'ctus n e'ther of h-: hands. That this 'cu'pt.jre i- t-'w,=‘ros the 
eno of the I I th century is c ear from the censtr cteo meoiL.m 'Ccp. 
A fi'iip was given to Surya worship a*ter the return of Raienrra Choia 
from "*'he Ganqeric si''ea and the Suryanakoii mages are also cf post 
Ra[enara oate i.e. the second had cf Ge I 1th century A.D. 

70. Late Cho ,a, 12th centu''v A.D, District Tan[asu'‘ Geve^nmer^ 

Museum. Mad^'as. 

This s a good e<amp!e of 'ate Chola workmanship ,ano cre-ent; Sva as the 
lord ct muS'C with hs hanos m the at* tude of carrying .a vma or 
u+e whence ho name Vinadhara. Th s s one cf the 
to''ms of Dakshinamu^t; ;r +he God ct earning. 

4' Yasoaa and Krishna Late Chc'.a, 13 th ceatc', A.D., Thoonr, D s^r ;t i an avur 
Government Museum, Madras. 

Th,: is 3 tine example t"e mother anc ch,id mot,f represenT.ng oov Krishna 
ana his foster-mother. Yosada seated in whose ^ap he is plaving wth her 
breast. The characteristic oarvina the coiffure of Yasoda, the garment 
with e'.abcrate pat+ern wcK the ornamentatlcn, she C''uch on which 
she seated as we'l as the p^kows supporting her back 
are a' characteristic:- of Afe Chola work. 
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44. Kalyanasundara, Ear y Chcia, I I tn :er~j'-; A D., . a = ■ j 

District Taciav.i'' A^t Gai'e^v, Ta'ia/i.r. 

This IS an e^ce'ient eramp'e of S va h ■: o^T.Tjae a c sieo'."-. T- - -- ce 
asslqned tc the end the I I th cen+u'v 1+ ha: a cea' :h 

of eariy Cho'a art and it represerns a ce'^ird when ths K;. , jn j; ,no■■■■. - 1 "^ 
became sc popular than c numoer o’ '■er.’'e:5''tr-' C" :* * can-e n*c rroje 

45. Somaskanda, Earlv Chola, lOth ce''t.,ry A.D. f.'n e New DcA.. 

The slender figure: conncos.ng th s •mrr'rta'^t Q':jp c' w- c-’ dc~n • 
is missing proclaim it a very easn.- Cnc'a p ece. The •h^'--:*e' " ' jafa 
the smah-sizeo coronet of Uma a: we tne ;cmeAi-~t c--i ' '=■ r'si 
elongated ana flattened torsos sugge."’' wcr^manrt'i.c :*■ rhe 
Ornamentation is, a: shoulo be expected '‘sthe’- re-,*s--'nec;. 

46. Matesa, Early Chola, Nth centurv A.D, T ■‘uv-i-•'oa u.. D,.''ic‘ N Ar'c-*- 
Government Museum Madras 

This is the most we'l known figure ct Na*’.'-! ,a ■■ 
attracted the aop’eciative atten-^'on :r t^’e 
The perfect ancitomv of the *ioi)"e the ■'"’C” 

movement^ +he a''''rac+ve ,a'''‘:inQeme'‘t rhe h 

and the mcon a''e al character'stic: o' me o'‘c 
recresents. 

47. hJatarziia, Ear'v Chc'a. Nth ■:e'tur,' A.D ■ :'C^ .• w'o Acei* f/D. eum 
South Kenonoton. 

Thi; TiQure o^e'enr; almost a spec r cc.se V, 're rs'''^:' -^cce o" ''.i"'e 
bhujanga+rast+aka, wah the groan "0 d/.ar* Dck'-g i.n n o ee Gc'ca s'm - 

perched on the prabha '' aoc'at on, wn,c" c mmc^T 'e* it *• m n-: - :the^ .m'lCes 
of it: kin,d. The trsjatment cf 'ne '.ou'e wh,:h ’* :m'p6 ojc c'esf/e r^--Te .r -. 
cmeat masterp c:e c' this per.oo. 

43. Vrisha/cha'-i :no Ded, Ea'-', i Dr 'e-'t'.'. AD Tm_.enoacu Di 

Taniavur, 4 rt Ga'er/ Ta'-acur. 

Tnis IS a '"are n^e'.a *qu''e c* S'.a w’-n ri- " = n:' ■- -re 'em'a on 

Aandinq cose tc hmi 'with the De/ ora.s'i'ul'. s'asuno nes' '’m ■'“'e -."'■tituoe 

C't hcAing 'ct..;. Si.a 'r'.se: ho 'C'C' u;' ' ^0 Ve'uccca a. i he e't ha'd c 

kafisama attituoe. ham : arranoeci .oe"-u-'r..' jatabhara - a m,c ^ G 

='n ushnisha c Tjrcim. Ah earl. Chc'j chc'es'e’’’ t - - ce ■— ce:- he'e. 

Thm is a suce''c emmce of Eac, Chc'a a't. 

49. Bhik sh ata" emu''*,, Che a. I I+h ce'’'u'’, ^ .D '< 'U/e'q-.j., D ‘mint 

Tan a -jr. Art Ga' cv. Tan ,a...r. 

This i' a ^ ne ea' recre entaticr cf S v.a a. a naGo eeqe-,.'. 'i.nc: 

up tc reach ho care, sin,g h.ano’, the 5''ake ere ^n ^ h 'vn, t a. '• wa 
He can'-,6; a sku' cac far recei/ng h'S D'^z The jatabhara i^ a^'anoeq n 
mandaia faiC'Cs m is -h-; rac*e' :t c in th;; frrrn cf D;,-;nramm-' 
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50. Tripurantaka, Eariy ..^hcla, I i th aentuiy, 
A.D., Distr'ct Tan’avur, Art Gallery, 
Tan|dvur. 

Tlir.- I' ere of the brerze; ariginaliv 
e.resented by Ra;ara[:i +a ‘he R r.jaraiesvara 
at Tar|a/ur. It i: a un'Oae re^-^e en’ai jn or 
Cifie of the eight form: c TriC'jr.--irit^k.-' 
resting his left 'eg on a clwart -gjre -of whioh 
crobab'/ this r: +he cn.y one k-.-wr m metal 
All the charactenstios c* ear'v Chela work 
oan oe I'lOfioed here. 

51. Parvat,, Early Cho'a 1000 A D. Gautam 
Sarabhai Col'ecticn. Ahmeoaoab. 

I his eAQulsIte 'arge-slzed oro-re, supposed to 
represent Matangi, i, frem a Kn’vanasunaara 
group, and is actua'ly the bashful cride of 
Siva, The lovely coiffure, the ; enoer suvarna- 
vaikakshaka across the torso the necklet, 
bracelef' and eai orna,menu's r^e oeo.cration 
for the wal.C, fPe folds of tne hem of the 
garment dropped loosely ever the waist zone 
and the fine Icwer-garment with artistic 
pattern worfeo on if, c a' the to-.tefu' 
decoration of a Great rr’dste-' craftsman of the 
ea; v ChoC oeried. The odg’na’ greup was 
m the temple cf Koneriraiapurgm, lanpavur 

Dismet. 
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La+e Chola, i2th centurv A. 
pr^O'joh Tanjavur District, Natic 
Muse'jn, New Del^^i. 

very neat'y e'ecuteo' typical image of t 
iriod? The ornamentation ana texture 
e fiau''e m'lfe i‘ a very pleasing one 

Adh ka-'anandi with consort, Lr 
Choia—Vilayanagar transition, 13 
14th centurie: A.D., Art Galie 
T u ^ a / c'. 

lage; :i Aohilcararana a; a vahana : 
pr<=sen+eo v/,th bovine heao, out thi; mo 
th a huma' heaci wdhou^ evef the ri 
0 v/ith h'-- con;crr ^re -'-mev/hat rare. I 
a fine e-ample cf the type. He carrie; ^ 
ual artncute.: zr Siva the jafamukuta, 1 
e ana the oeer, ano v/ith h,; consort H'' 
mo;+ le UmacahiTa, e-cept for lA 'n^ir 
;>g A le’-erentiO anjali attit„ae 

T Po’-jzr, Nayalr 1 7th ■-enfury A. 

Jamoa .■ atodi, Di;mic+ Tiruch raps 
Nat'Cn-:,', fv1u;-eurr,, New Delre 


couch oT a 'ate per'oc; the acuAture 
It a vccnaertHi orace in it, dci, 8, restrr: 
H alqil'ea appearance Thi, ha: a' 

■'■e characteriitic; cf shrarp angularit 
agger;i+ t rncde'lina the abdom 
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ICONOGRAPHY 


Silpa, or art, is closely connected with natya or dance. There is an infinite 
grace in the poses and flexions of figures which give a natya background to the 
iconographic concepts. Natyasthanas are freely used in sculpture also. Sonoe of them 
are specially glorified. Along with the sthanas, karanas and angaharas from natya, 
the hastas or hand movements, which are suggestive in art as in dance have often 
been chosen in plastic arts. The disposition of the hands in various attitudes, technically 
known as hastas (both samyuta and asamyuta) in abhinaya or expression, which, along 
with the gyrations of the body and facial moods, convey in mute eloquence a language 
unexpressed in sounds have been, so completely assimilated in art forms as almost 
to form the grammar of sculpture as well as dance. 

The use of hastas in sculpture and painting is, however, inevitably limited. 
These are known as mudras when they have some religious significance, as, for instance, 
the vyakhyanamudra or the chinmudra of Dakshinamurti, respectively, indicating the 
teaching attitude or the coming together of the jivatma and paramatma. 

Of the hands or hastas of images, the most common is the abhaya —^the attitude 
of protection. Others are the varada, boon-conferring; ahuya-varada, inviting to 
confer boons; katakamukha or simhakarna, kartarimukha a pair of scissors for holding 
weapons between the pointing and middle fingers, katyavalambita, hanging below the 
waist, lola, hanging free and so forth. 

Somewhat rare are hastas like suchi or tarjana, vismaya chinnudra, vyakhyana- 
mudra, dhyanamudra, and so forth, respectively suggesting, threatening, wonder, bliss, 
exposition and contemplation. 

Specially associated with Buddha images is dhyana contemplation, bhusparsa 
earth-touching and dharmachakra-pravartanamudra, turning the wheel of Law. 

In the case of Jain Tirthankaras, it is the dhyanamudra and the pose of kayotsarga, 
wherein the two hands are straight. 

Among samyuta hastas. or two hands coming together, the most common is the 
anjali or salute, usual in the case of the devotees, Nandikesvara, Garuda, Chandikesvara 
and others. The hastasvastika. or the hands crossed, occur sometimes to suggest 
devotion. Padasvastika, or the crossing of the legs, is a common factor in 

Venugopaia figures. 

Dandahasta or karihasta occurs in the form of a hand held straight like a rod, in 
representations of Nataraja. Ardhachandrahasta is for holding fire. 

In the case of Sthana figures, the normal position is samapada, or standing erect, 
with the feet close together. A light flexion, resulting in deviation from the straight 
plumb line, gives the abhanga for the figure. If there are two prominent flexions, the 
figure is said to be in dvibhanga. A triple flexion gives the tribhanga. The dynamic 
figure, pronouncedly flexed, is known as in atibhanga. For the seated figures the usual 
asanas are: sukhasana, yogasana, ardhayogasana, padmasana, virasana, utkutika- 
sana and others. A yogapafta is usually indicated in the case of yogasana, as for 
Yoganarasimha and Yogadakshinamurti. The yogapatta, wound around the one knee, 
is ardhayogapatta, and around both is yogapatta. 

In the case of some Buddhist figures like Simhanada, there is what is known as the 
maharajalila pose, the hand in danda attitude resting on the knee. Alidha and 
pratyalidha poses are indicated in the case of some Buddhist figures, like Marichi, 
Parnasavari and Vighnantaka. Other common poses are iaiitasana, paryankasana, 
ardhaparyankasana, vajraparyankasana. 



The images are recognised by these hasias and sthanas and other peculiar 
iconographic characteristics associated with individual concepts and deities. 

There are broad classifications of deities into anugrahamurtis, or the boon-conferring 
forms; samharamurtis, or the forms of deity in the attitude of destroyer; nrittamurtis 
or the dancing forms; va'/ahikamurtis, or the deity in matrimonial array. 

In the case of Hindu deities, their iconography is briefly as follows; The trinity com¬ 
prises of Brahma, Siva and Vishnu. (I) Brahma has very few representations in metal 
though the most famous one is a Gupta masterpiece now in the Lahore Museum. 
(2) Siva has several forms. The most conspicuous are Sukhasana, Umasahita, Uma- 
mahesvara, Somaskanda, Dakshinamurti, Vishapaharana, Vinadhara, Yogadakshinamurti, 
Nataraja, Kalari, Bhairava, Kankalamurti, Bhikshatanamurti, Tripurantaka, Kiratamurti, 
Gangadhara, Vrishabavahana, Harihara, Ardhanarisvara, Virabhadra, Kalyansundara 
and Gajantaka. (3) Vishnu is shown in three distinct modes, that is to say, sayana. 
sthana and asana, reclining, standing and seated. Seshasayl, Ranganatha and 
Padmanabha are in the reclining attitude. Srinivasa, Varadaraja, the twentyfour forms 
of Vishnu, like Kesava, Narayana, Madhava, Govinda, Madhusudana, Trivikrama, 
Vamana, Sridhara, Hrishikesa, Padmanabha, Damodara, etc., are all sthana forms. 
Of these, Vasudeva is a favourite in the south; and Trivikrama in the north for 
representing Vishnu. 

OF the ten avataras like Matsya, Kurma, etc., actual representations in metal start 
from Varaha. Varaha is depicted both as Bhuvaraha and Lakshmivaraha, Narasimha 
in different attitudes, principally as Kevalanarasimha, Yoganarasimha, Lakshmi- 
narasimha, Sthaunanarasimha, Vamana, Rama (in a group composed of Sita, Rama, 
Lakshmana and Hanuman), Krishna in different attitudes like Balakrishna, Yasodakrishna, 
Navanitakrishna, Kaiiyakrishna, Krishna v/ith Rukmini and Satyabhama. 

Among goddesses, Parvatl has her benign form, both seated and standing, some¬ 
times with four hands and sometimes with two, and her terrific form occurs in the 
images of Kali, Bhadrakali, Mahakali, Chamunda, Durga and so forth. 

Among the minor deities, there are the various forms of Ganesa, seated, standing 
and dancing, generally without but occasionally with consort; Skanda or Subrahmanya, 
as he is kncw,i in the South, in various attitudes like baby Skanda in the Somaskanda 
group: Devasenapati, Subrahmanya, with Valli and Devasena, the former consort 
peculiar to the South; Shanmukha, Sikhivahana or Mayuravahana, Gurumurti or 
Brahmasasta and so forth. 

Hariharaputra, or Aiyanar, as son of Siva and Vishnu, is a deity peculiar to the 
South. Jyestha, the goddess of sloth, has ceased to be a deity after the 
tenth ce.ntury A.D. Corresponding to Aiyanar in the south, is Revanta in the north, 
though he is the son of Surya; Manmatha, the son of Vishnu or Krishna, who had a 
place in c'naturvyuha of Vishnu, and was worshipped specially in ancient India, has 
now no special representation either in the north or in the south. Vasishtha, the son of 
Brahma, is occasionally represented in sculpture; but it is more Agastya of the seven 
rishis that is popular, and there is a well known bronze representing him from 
Vedaranyam. The planets, nine in number are Surya, Chandra, Budha, Angaraka, 
Brihaspati, Sukra, Sani, Rahu and Ketu. Dikpalas are eight, Indra, Agni, Yama Nirritti, 
Varuna, Vayu, Kubera and Isa. 

The devotees of Siva and Vishnu, known respectively as Nayanmars and Aiwars, 
have their portraits in metal. 

The vehicles, like Garuda and Nandi, and emblems of the deities, like sula, 
chakra, gada etc. are often represented. 



The images of the Buddhist pantheon are mainly of three categories—Buddhas, 
Bodhisattvas and Taras. The main Buddhas, apart from Adi Buddha or Vajradhara, 
are five. These are known as Dhyani Buddhas, all of them seated, Amitabha, 
Amoghasiddhi, Ratnasambhava, Vairochana and Akshobhya, corresponding to the 
position of hands in dhyana or samadhi, abhaya, varada, dh^rmachalcramudra and 
bhusparsa. The standing Buddha is generally shown with either fhe cloak covering one 
shoulder or sometimes both, with the right hand in abhaya and the left holding the 
hem of the garment. 

The Buddha in reclining attitude is shown in the parlnirvana scene. Other forms of 
Buddha are Buddha's descent from heaven, at Sankisa, attended by Sakra and Brahma, 
Buddha subduing Nalagiri; receiving honey from the monkey at Vaisali; preaching at 
Sarnath, indicated by the wheel flanked by deer at his feet; and his birth in the 
Lumbini grden. Of this last a unique bronze is from the Ajit Ghose collection in the 
National Museum of India, New Delhi. 

The Bodhisattvas are mainly Padmapani, Ratnapani, Visvapani, Vajrapani and 
Ghantapani, corresponding to the five Dhyani Buddhas. Emanating from the Dhyani 
Buddhas are various forms that make up the different Avalokitesvaras and Lokesvaras 
of various groups. The Manjusri group includes Arapachana and several other forms 
like Manjughosha, Manjuvara, Vagisvara. 

Avalokitesvara forms include, among others, Lokanatha, Simhanada on a lion, 
Khasarpana, accompanied by four companions Sudhanakurmara, Tara, Hayagriva and 
Bhrikuti. Shadakshari Lokesvara is a group of three composed of Manidhara, 
Shadakshari Lokesvara and Shadakshari Mahavidya. 

There are many forms of Taras, distinguished by their colour and iconography, like 
Aryatara, Varadatara, Vasyatara, Janguli, Parnasavari, and distinguished by their 
colour; they are green, blue, red, white or yellow. An important form is Khadiravani 
Tara, accompanied by her companions Asokakanta, Marichi and Ekajata. Similarly 
important is Vajratara. 

Maitreya, the future Buddha, Jambhala, the god of wealth, Vasudhara, 
Aparajita, Sitatapatra, Marichi, Mahapratisara and other gods and goddesses, too 
numerous to mention swell the number of the Buddhist pantheon, which is as 
formidable as the Hindu one. 

The Jain Tirthankaras are twentyfour in number, either seated in dhyana, or 
standing. All of them are almost alike, except for Adinatha, who is distinguished by 
his jatas, in addition to his own cognizance, which is the only distinguishing mark 
for each of the Tirthankaras—^the tree, or dikshavriksha, and other emblems not 
being very clear in sculpture. The bull is the cognizance of the first who is known 
also as Rishabhadeva; the elephant for Ajitanatha; the horse for Sambhavanatha; 
the monkey for Abhinandana; the wheel or curlew for Sumatinatha; the lotus for 
Padmaprabha; svastika for Suparsvanatha; the moon for Chandraprabha; makara for 
Suvidhinatha; Srivriksha for Sitalanatha; the rhinoceros for Sreyamsanatha; the buffalo 
for Vasupujya; the boar for Vimalanatha; the porcupine for Anantanatha; vajra for 
Dharmanatha; the deer for Santinatha; the goat for Kunthunatha; the fish for 
Arahanatha; the water pot for Mallinatha; the tortoise for Munisuvrata; the lily for 
Namlnatha; the conch for Neminatha; the snake for Parsvanatha and the lion for 
Mahavira. The snake coils and the hoods over the head of the Tirthankara are 
additional distinguishing marks in the case of Suparsvanatha and Parsvanatha, the 
number of hoods differing in either case. The Yakshas and Yakshinis. associated 
with each Tirthankara, make up a regular host of deities associated with the Jain 
faith, and in addition there is the representation of Bahubali, the saintly son of the 
first Tirthankara. 





APPENDIX 


The madhuchchhishtavidhana or the 
lost-wax method is described in The 
Silpasastras. The Manasara has a 
chapter on the method. The text is 
hopelessly corrupt except tor three or 
four lines which may be thus recon¬ 
structed tadurdhve mrittikam lepya 
soshayet tad vichakshanah/ tat pindam 
uttapayed va madhuchchhishtodgame 
punah// Kartur ichchha yatha lohair 
dhritam etad prasasyate purtim 
nayejjalam prokshya tyaldva tad 
daganamrittikam// (Manasara, 68, 
22.23]. After coating it (the wax figure) 
over with clay the clever artisan should 
first dry and then heat the earthen 
mass to allow the wax to run out; it 
should now be filled with the desired 
metal and the cast image finished by 
breaking the burnt earthen mould and 
cleaning it with water. 

The Yishnusamhita has a short but 
clear description of this method lohe 
sikhtamayim archam karayifva mridavri- 
tam/ suvarnadini samsodhya vidravyang- 
aranaipunaih/ kusalaih karayed yatnat 


sampumam sarvato ghanam/// A com¬ 
plete wax image prepared and coated 
with clay may be cast as a solid one in 
gold or other metals properly tested 
and melted in the requisite temperature 
by experts. 

The best account is given by 
Somesvara, the 12th century Western 
Chalukya King in his encyclopaedic work 
AbhilashitarthachintamanI or Manasol- 
lasa. The text is this :— 

navatalapramanena labhanena sama- 
vritam pratimam karayet purvam 
uditena vichakshanah sarvavayava- 
sampumam kinchitpitam drisoh priyam 
yathoktair ayudhair yuktam bahu- 
bhischa yathoditaih tatprishtha 
skandhadese cha krikatyam mukutetha 
va kasapushpanibham dirgham 
nalakam madanodbhavam sthapayitva 
tatascharcham limpet samskritaya 
mrida mashim tushamayim ghrishtva 
karpasam satasah kshatam lavanam 
chumitam slabhnam svalpam samyo- 
jayen mrida varatrayam tad 



avar+ya tena limpet samantatah 
achchhas syat prathamo lepah 
chhayayam Icritasoshanah dinadvaye 
vyatite tu dvitiyas syat tatah punah 
tasmin sushke tritiyas tu nibido lepa 
ishyate nalakasya mukham tyaktva 
sarvam alepayenmrida soshayet tarn 
prayatnena yuktibhir buddhiman 
narah sikthakam tolayedadavarcha- 
lagnam vichakshanah ritya tamrena 
raupyena hemna va karayet tu tarn 
sikthad ashtagunam tamram riti- 
dravyam cha kalpayet rajatam 
dvadasagunam hema syat shoda- 
sottaram mrida samveshtayed 
dravyam vadishtam kanakadikam 
nalikerakritim musham purvavat 
parisoshayet vahnau pratapitamar- 
chasiktham nissarayet tatah musham 
pratapayet paschat pavakochchhl- 
shtavahnina ritistamramcha rasatam 
navangarair vrajed dhruvam taptan- 
garairvinikshiptai rajatam rasatam 
vrajet suvarnam rasatam yati 
panchakritvah pradipitaih musha- 
murdhani nirmaya randhram lohasala- 
kaya samdamsena dridham dhritva 
taptam musham sammuddharet 
taptarchanalakasyasye vartim prajva- 
litam nyaset samdamsena dhritam 
musham tapayitva prayatnatah rasam 
tu nalakasyasye kshiped achchhinna- 
dharaya nalakananaparyantam sam- 
purnam vlramet tatah sphotayet 
tatsamipastham pavakam tapasantaye 
sitalatvam cha yatayam pratimayam 
svabhavatah sphotayenmrlttikam dag- 
dham vldagdho laghuhastakah tato 
dravyamayi sarcha yatha madana- 
nirmita jayate tadrisi sakshad 
angopangopasobhita yatra kvapya- 
dhikam pasyechcharanaistat prasan- 
tayet nalakam chhedayechchapi 
paschadujjvalatam nayet anena 
vidhina samyag vidhayarcham subhe 
tithau vidhivat tarn pratishthapya 
pujayet pratyaham nripah (Abhilashi- 
tarthachintamani I, 77.97). 

The image should be prepared of 
wax, according to the navatala mea¬ 
surement, light yellow in colour and 
beautiful to behold, with proper disposi¬ 
tion of limbs including arms and weapons 
according to the iconographic texts. On 
the back, at the shoulder, nape or on the 
crown long tubes with flared mouth 
resembling the Kasa flower should be 
added. 


The figure has then to be coated 
lightly with mud well prepared by 
adding to it charred husk, tiny bits of 
cotton and salt all ground very fine on 
a stone. The coating has to be 
repeated thrice, every time after an 
interval of two days, and dried in the 
shade. The final coating is the most 
liberal one. The mouth and the channel 
of the tube wherever fixed should be 
left free when the coating is applied. 

The weight and quantity of brass, 
copper, silver or gold for preparing the 
Image is determined by the weight of 
the wax in the mould: brass and copper 
are to be eight times the weight of wax, 
silver twelve and gold sixteen times. 

The chosen metal should be encased 
In clay to form a crucible of the shape 
of a large coconut, when it is dried and 
heated in the fire. The mould is now 
heated to allow the wax in it to melt 
and run out. 

The crucible is now heated again. 
The heat for getting copper, silver and 
gold, into molten state is to be en¬ 
hanced in progressive order; mild 
embers, flaming embers and blazing 
into five times the normal heat. 

A hole is to be made with an iron 
rod, in the crucible which Is to be 
lifted up from the fire with the help 
of iron tongs, and the molten metal 
poured into the mouths left upon on the 
mould, after clearing them with a 
burning wick, so that through the 
channels of those it would run in a hot 
stream to occupy the entire hollow 
space therein, and when full would reach 
up to the mouths of the tubes. 

The fire should now be stopped and 
the mould allowed to cool down, when 
the burnt earth composing the mould 
could carefully be broken to reveal the 
image as originally prepared in wax. 
The tubes and other superfluous pro¬ 
jections may now be cut and the image 
finished and burnished. 


The mode of casting has been discussed 
by Shri Gopinatha Rao in his Elements 
of Hindu Iconography and by Shri S. K. 
Sarasvati in the Journal of the Indian 
Society of Oriental Art, Vol. 4, 1936 
which may also be consulted. 



GLOSSARY 


i 


K 


Mudras 


abhaya 

: hand suggestive of protection. 

ahuyavarada 

: attitude of hand suggesting beckoning to 


confer a boon. 

anjali 

: hands clasped in adoration. 

ardhachandrahasta 

: hands in crescent moon-like form to hold fire. 

asamyutahasta 

: single hand in dance gesticulation. 

bhusparsa 

: earth-touching attitude as when Buddha called 

earth as witness. 

chinmudra 

: hand connoting knowledge. 

dandahasta 

: hand straight like a rod. 

dharmachakrapravartanainudra 

: hand suggesting the first turning of the wheel 

of law by Buddha at Sarnath. 

dhyana 

: meditation or hands in meditation. 

hasta 

: mode of hand suggestive in dance, single 


asamyuta or double samyuta. 

hastasvastika 

: hands crossed. 

karihasta 

: same as dandahasta. 

kartarimukha 

: fingers of the hand held like a pair of scissors 

to hold an object. 

katakamukha 

: hand in an attitude of holding a lily. 

kafisama 

: a dance pose. 

katyavalamabita 

: hand held straight below the hip. 

lola 

; hand dangling at ease. 

maharajalila 

: seated pose of royal ease with hand resting 

on the knee of the bent leg. 

mudra 

: gesture of the hand. 

simhakarna 

: lit. leonine ear, in an attitude of beckoning. 

suchi 

: hand with pointing finger in terrifying 

attitude. 

farjani 

: hand in attitude of threatening. 

vismaya 

: hand in attitude of wonder. 

vyakhyanamudra 

; hand in attitude of exposition. 


Sthanas, Asanas etc. 

abhanga 

: slight flexion. 

alidha 

: warrior's pose with right leg forward and left 


leg drawn back. 

angaharas 

: bodily gyrations in a dance pose. 
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ardhaparyankasana 


ardhayogasana 

asana 

aiibhanga 

bhu]angatrasita 

chatura 

dvibhanga 

karana 

katisama 

lalita 

maharajalila 

natyasthana 

padasvasiika 

padmasana 

parinirvana 

paryankasana 

pratyalidha 

samapada 

sayana 

sukhasana 

tribhanga 

urdhvajanu 

utkutikasana 

vajraparyankasana 

virasana 

yogasana 

ajinayainopavita 

antariya 

ardhayogapaHa 

hastisaundika 

jata 

katlsutra 

kuchabandha 

nivibandha 


: seated with both the legs on the seat, one 

raised up and the other bent. 

: meditative mode of seat with ardhayogapatta. 

: seated pose. 

; multi-flexed pose. 

: dance pose suggestive of moving away in 

fear from a snake. 

: lit. clever, dance pose. 

: duoflex pose. 

: dance pose. 

; a dance pose. 

: dance pose. 

: seated pose of royal ease with hand resting 

on the knee of the bent leg. 

: dance pose. 

: crossed legs. 

: meditative pose with the sole turned upwards. 

: the passing away of the Buddha. 

: seated pose with legs locked over seat. 

: warrior's pose, the opposite of alidha. 

: straight pose with feet together. 

: reclining attitude. 

: seated at ease. 

: triflex pose. 

: dance pose with a knee raised. 

: seated with a bent leg raised on the seat 

itself and the other dangling. 

: also called vajrasana and dhyanasana medita¬ 

tive pose with legs locked and soles visible. 

: hero's seated pose with one leg on the other. 

: meditative. 

Costume Terms 

: sacred thread composed of deer skin. 

: lower garment. 

: band around one bent leg in meditative pose. 

: mode of wearing the lower garment to 

suggest the contour of the elephant's trunk. 

: locks of hair of an ascetic. 

: waist band. 

: breast band. 

; knot of lower garment of women. 








satavainica 

uttariya 

vastrayajnopavita 

yajnopavita 

yogapatta 


chhannavira 

karandamakuta 

kanth! 

kfrita 

kundala 

makarakundala 

muktayajnopavifa 

padasara 

patrakundala 

suvarnavaikakshaka 


ankuM 

ayudhapunishas 

bhamandala 

chakra 

chauri 

gada 

kakapakshas 

kapala 

kundika 

modaka 

pasa 

prabha 

sankha 

srlvatsa 

sula 

trisula 

urna 

vajra 


anugrahamurti 

chaturvyuha 


: mode of wear with many folds. 

; upper garment. 

: sacred thread composed of cloth. 

: sacred thread. 

: band for the legs during meditation. 

Jewellery Terms 

: varrior's cross-belt. 

: crown decorated with karandas, series of 

flattened pots. 

: necklet. 

: crown. 

: earring. 

: earring with makara (tortoise-fish] decoration. 

: sacred thread composed of pearl. 

: decorative chain for the feet. 

: earring in leaf scroll pattern. 

: golden chain crossed like a cross-belt. 

Weapons and attributes 

: goad. 

: weapons personified. 

: aureole. 

: wheel of Vishnu. 

: fly-whisk. 

: club of Vishnu. 

; side-locks, a juvenile mode of wear. 

: skull-cap. 

; water-pot. 

: sweets. 

; noose. 

: aureole. 

: conch. 

: suspicious mark on the chest of Vishnu. 

: trident. 

: trident. 

; curl of hair between the eyebrows. 

; thunderbolt. 

Forms 

: benevolent form. 

: the four sways of Vishnu forms Vasudeva, 

Sankarshana, Pradyumna and Aniruddha. 






nrlt+amurH 

samharamurfi 

vaivahikamurH 


abhinaya 

alvar 

bhadrasana 

bhalda 

chamaradharini 

dhyanasioka 

jivatma 

karmara 

kinnari 

Kinjalka 

kumarabhuka 

madhuchchhishtavidhana 

makara 

natya 

nayanar 

paramatma 

parivaradevafas 

rajafasabha 

rishi 

silpa 

sfhapafi 

svastika 

trivali 


dancing form. 

the form as destroyer. 

bridal form. 

Miscellaneous 

gesticulate. 

saintly devotee of Vishnu, 
square or rectangular seat, 
devotee, 
chauri-bearer. 

contemplative hymn to mentally picture the 
iconography of the deity. 

individual soul, 
metal-worker. 

nymph either half-bird or half-equine and 
half human. 

lotus filaments on seed vessel, 
juvenile-looking especially Avalokitesvara. 

lost-wax mode of casting metal images i.e. 
(Fr.) cire perdue. 

crocodile-fish. 

dance. 

saintly devotee of Siva, 
the Absolute, 
attendant deities. 

the silver-plated dance hall of Siva at 
Madurai. 

sage. 

art. 

metal sculptor, 
an auspicious sign, 
three folds on the stomach. 
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